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ation in speech or print, where anything of value is shown by passages, 
which might otherwise be objectionable. There are some instances of 
broad humor in the " Writings," which, of course, we would not have 
removed; but these letters teach nothing except, a fact which every one 
knows, the license of speech permitted in the eighteenth century. It is 
sincerely hoped that if the " Writings" reach another edition, as they 
surely deserve to do, these two letters will be omitted. 

Doubleday and Page have given the " Writings" as beautiful a dress 
as good paper and type and wide mai^in can bestow, and the illustra- 
tions are attractive and add to the interest and value of the book. It 
would have been better, however, to have used the portrait of the 
author, the one known original, that at " Brandon," which has been 
well reproduced in Fiske's Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, rather 
than the full length, which is here presented; but which, except the 
head and bust (which are copied from the original) is a work of quite 
recent date. 

A Royal Lineage: Alfred The Great 901-1901. By Annah Robinson 
Watson. Richmond, Virginia, Whittet & Shepperson, Printers, 
1901. (With twenty-two illustrations.) 

"A Royal Lineage " is something which comes as rather a surprise 
in democratic America, and is indeed something that no American citi- 
zen need trouble himself especially about; but it may well serve as a 
matter of antiquarian interest. The copious supply, which for some 
years has appeared, of Americans of Royal descent has frequently 
caused a smile of amusement and incredulity, and when we are informed 
that our friends Jones or Smith can claim such distinguished ancestry, 
we are apt to think of the utter impossibility of these respectable gen- 
tlemen marrying one of the Royal princesses of England, and conclude 
that none of their ancestors ever did so either. 

But such opinions are due to ignorance of what were the actual con- 
ditions. In the middle ages the women of the royal family frequently 
married the greater nobles, who were almost as powerful as the king. 
Their daughters would marry members of the lesser nobility, and theirs 
into the more eminent and distinguished families of the gentry. Chil- 
dren of these in turn would marry into the families of the minor gentry. 

In this way, though many of the claims of royal descent which have 
been made are fictitious, there is no doubt that there are thousands of 
people in America, as there must be in every part of the English speak- 
ing world, who are undoubtedly descended from the ancient kings of 
England and Scotland. 

If there is any reason for a proper pride of birth, it could not have a 
worthier object than the great sovereign with whom Mrs. Robinson 
begins her work. 
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The line of descent is from Alfred down to Edward III, and on through 
his son Lionel, Uuke of Clarence, and the Mortimers, Percys (Hotspur), 
Gasgoignes, Talbois, and Dymokes. Frances, daughter of Sir Edward 
Dymoke, of Scrivelsby, married Sir Thomas Windebanke, and her 
daughter Mildred, wife of Robert Reade, was mother of George Reade, 
who came to Virginia, was member of the Council and ancestor of 
many families now spread throughout the United States. 

The Dymokes of Scrivelsby were the hereditary champions of 
England, and among the descendants of George Reade was George 
Washington — a curious contrast. 

The proofs of this line of descent appear to fully substantiate all the 
claims made. Indeed, there can be no doubt of its correctness. 

After finishing the English line, Mrs. Robinson treats of the Ameri- 
can descendants, Reades, Warners, Lewises and their descendants. 
Though of course, as in all genealogies, there may be minor errors here 
and there, the work in the main is very well done. The illustrations 
consist of views, portraits and coats-of-arms, and add greatly to the 
interest of the book. 

One criticism may be made. Though the descendants of Clement 
Reade have done good service to Virginia, yet, as his descent from 
George Reade is entirely a matter of conjecture, we think the account 
of them might well be omitted. This family deserves a good genealogy, 
but this was not the place for it. 

"A Royal Lineage" is handsomely printed and bound, and will be of 
value to all who can claim descent from the families included, or who 
are interested in American genealogy. 

A Trans-Atlantic Itinerary. By J. S. Moore. Privately Printed. 
Richmond, 1901. 

On June 2nd, 1900, Mr. J. S. Moore, of our city, with Mr. J. Vincent 
Perley, of Charlottesville, sailed from New York for an extended Euro- 
pean tour. In a handsome octavo volume of 320 pages, which he calls 
"A Trans- Atlantic Intinerary," Mr. Moore has given a most delightful 
account of this trip. He takes his friends along with him during the 
voyage "across," and shows them England, Scotland, France and Italy 
as he saw it. The' account is fresh and sympathetic, his point of view 
independent and pleasing, and the whole story charming from start to 
finish. 

The personal touches are especially humorous, indeed. Mr. Moore's 
reminiscences is a volume so dainty in " make up " and so interesting 
in "matter," that it adds beauty and pleasure to any library. 

It is published by the Dispatch Printing House, Richmond, 1901. 



